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Reconsidering Peers and Delinquency: How do Peers Matter? 


Dana L. Haynie, Ohio State University 
D. Wayne Osgood, Pennsylvania State University 


Abstract 

This paper examines the contribution of peer relations to delinquency from the perspective 
of two sociological traditions: socialization/normative influence and opportunity. Earlier 
studies have likely overestimated normative influence by relying on respondents’ reports 
about their friends’ behaviors rather than obtaining independent assessments and by 
inadequately controlling for the tendency to select peers who are similar to oneself. Using 
detailed social network data from the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent Health, 
we find support for both the socialization and opportunity models. Adolescents engage in 
higher rates of delinquency if they have highly delinquent friends and if they spend a great 
deal of time in unstructured socializing with friends. Yet our results also indicate that (1) 
the normative influence of peers on delinquency is more limited than indicated by most 
previous studies, (2) normative influence is not increased by being more closely attached to 
friends or spending more time with them, (3) the contribution of opportunity is 
independent from normative influence and of comparable importance, and (4) influences 
from the peer domain do not mediate the influences of age, gender, family or school. 


Introduction 


Interpersonal relations are a critical link between individual lives and the larger social structure. 
In this paper, we examine the contribution of peer relations to juvenile delinquency from the 
perspective of two sociological traditions. The first is the set of theoretical orientations that 
point to interpersonal relations as the avenue for normative influence, including symbolic 
interaction theory (Mead 1934), reference group theory (Newcomb 1950) and related 
conceptions of social influence (Simmel 1955; Sutherland and Cressey 1955). Here the 
attitudes, values and behaviors of individuals are influenced to become similar to those of 
their associates, and we will refer to that generic process as normative influence or 
socialization by peers. The second tradition is the social ecological approach seen in Hawley’s 
(1950) work and elaborated in the routine activity perspective of Cohen and Felson (1979).' 
From this perspective, interpersonal relations are relevant as part of the process by which the 
social structure shapes the spatial and temporal contours of social life, thereby increasing 
opportunities for some behaviors and decreasing opportunities for others. 


The authors thank Paul Bellair, Rich Felson, David Jacobs, Jim Moody, Jennifer Shaffer, Eric Silver, 
Crystal Stephens and Jeff Ulmer for helpful comments about the manuscript. This research uses data 
from Add Health, a project designed by J. Richard Udry, Peter S. Bearman and Kathleen Mullan 
Harris, and funded by a grant (P01-HD31921) from the National Institute of Child Health and 
Human Development with cooperative funding from 17 other agencies. Special acknowledgment is 
due Ronald R. Rindfuss and Barbara Entwisle for assistance in the original design. Persons interested 
in obtaining data from Add Health should contact Add Health, Carolina Population Center, 123 W. 
Franklin Street, Chapel Hill, NC 27516-2524 (www.cpc.unc.edu/addhealth/contract.html). Direct 
correspondence to Dana L. Haynie, Department of Sociology, Ohio State University, 300 Bricker 
Hall, 190 N. Oval Mall, Columbus, OH, 43210. E-mail: haynie.7@osu.edu. 
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Peer relations have long been central to the study of delinquency (Short 1957), and for 
good reason. Adolescents spend much time with their friends, attribute great importance to 
them, and are more strongly influenced by them during this period than at any other time in 
the life course (Brown 1990). Also, delinquency has long been described as a companionate 
activity that typically involves co-offenders (Erickson and Jensen 1977; Hindelang 1976). The 
similarity of delinquency among friends remains one of the most consistent and strongest 
relationships in the literature (e.g., Agnew 1991; Elliott, Huizinga and Ageton 1985). Evidence 
of this association comes from observational research (Thrasher 1927), official data (Shaw and 
McKay 1942), and self-report studies (Short 1957). 

Despite this history of interest, the contribution of peer relations to delinquency remains 
unclear. Though some theorists interpret peer similarity in delinquency as evidence of normative 
influence (Akers 1985; Sutherland and Cressey 1955; Warr 2002), others view it as a Spurious 
result of peer selection (Glueck and Glueck 1950; Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990). Some of these 
issues have recently been resolved with Haynie’s (2001, 2002) elaboration of the social network 
processes that contribute to higher levels of delinquency. Haynie’s work is particularly 
noteworthy for its use of detailed friendship network information in the National Longitudinal 
Study of Adolescent Health. These data provide measures of friends’ participation in 
delinquency based on friends’ actual responses rather than the usual approach of relying on 
respondent perceptions of friends’ behavior. Haynie’s findings indicate that although adolescent 
delinquency is positively associated with friends’ delinquency, network structure moderates the 
strength of the association. Specifically, adolescents in very dense friendship networks or in very 
central positions within their networks exhibit stronger peer-delinquency associations. 

The present study goes beyond that research by returning to a more fundamental question: 
How do peers matter in regards to delinquency? Though many scholars portray normative 
influence from peers as the most important source of adolescent delinquency (e.g., Akers 
1985; Elliott et al. 1985), we believe this remains an open question due to methodological 
limitations of available research. The present study uses improved methods to evaluate the 
strength of normative influence, to assess the role of peer delinquency in mediating the effects 
of other factors on delinquency, and to determine whether normative influence is contingent 
on the nature of peer relations. We also address an alternative way that peers might contribute 
to delinquency by considering opportunity theory's emphasis on spending time with friends as 
conducive to delinquency (Osgood et al. 1996). 


Theoretical Connections Between Peer Relations and Delinquency 


Peers as a Source of Normative Influence 


In most social psychological accounts of larger social phenomena, normative influence or 
socialization from close associates is the key process by which individuals come to conform 
with the norms of their group. Various theories offer alternative portrayals of the processes by 
which interpersonal relations produce this socialization. For example, symbolic interactionism 
emphasizes the importance of the individual taking the perspective of others (Mead 1934). 
Reference group theory treats the individual's identification with others as key (Newcomb 
1950). Social learning theory focuses on reinforcement and modeling (Akers 1985). Yet all 
agree on the centrality of normative influence. 

Socialization theories are prominent in explanations of the relationship between crime and 
delinquency as well. Sutherland's (Sutherland and Cressey 1955) differential association 
theory and Akers’ (1985) extension to differential reinforcement theory are specifically 
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devoted to this normative influence process. Though the generic socialization process applies 
to any ongoing and close interpersonal association, theories of crime and delinquency have 
been especially interested in peers as a source of normative influence. This emphasis can be 
traced back to the “cultural deviance” aspects of social disorganization theory (Shaw and 
McKay 1942; Thrasher 1927). It appears in theories that treat strain (Cohen 1955; Cloward and 
Ohlin 1960) or labeling (Tannenbaum 1938) as the reason that youths join delinquent groups, 
and it is a major theme of integrated theories (Elliott, Ageton and Canter 1979; Thornberry 
1987). All of these theories view delinquent friends as having direct influence on adolescents’ 
own delinquency. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance attributed to normative peer influence in the study 
of crime and delinquency. It is the key causal process in many theories, and studies often 
report peer delinquency to be the variable with the strongest influence on respondents’ 
delinquency (e.g., Akers et al. 1979; Elliot et al. 1985; Warr 1993b). Furthermore, several 
Studies have concluded that peer delinquency accounts for the association of delinquency 
with other major correlates including age (Warr 1993a), attachment to parents (Warr 1993b), 
and measures of normlessness and strain (Elliott et al. 1985). 


Methodological Issues in the Assessment of Normative Influence 


One purpose of the present study is to determine whether methodological shortcomings 
have led to a serious overestimation of the importance of the normative influence of peers on 
delinquency. Assessing interpersonal influence is complex because similarity between friends 
could result from either normative influence or social selection. The ubiquitous tendency to 
choose friends who are similar to oneself holds for qualities ranging from age, sex and race 
to attitudes, personality and behavior (Blau 1977; McPherson and Smith-Lovin 1987). Indeed, 
some scholars have taken the extreme position that peer similarity for delinquency Is entirely 
a result of self-selection. For instance, Glueck and Glueck (1950) concluded that delinquency 
precedes these friendships, and Hirschi (1969) argued that delinquent youth have no choice 
for friends except other delinquents. . 

It is at least as plausible, however, that both socialization and selection would contribute to 
similarity. In fact, the theories of both Elliott et al. (1979) and Thornberry (1987) imply that 
delinquent peer groups and normative influence are reciprocally related, and there is empirical 
evidence that both processes are at work (Kandel 1996; Matsueda and Anderson 1998). This 
more temperate view of normative influence is consistent with prior studies finding that the 
effect of peer delinquency declines, but is not eliminated, upon the addition of controls for 
selection (Haynie 2002; Krohn et al. 1996; Matsueda and Anderson 1998). 

A second methodological concern is that the standard approach to measuring peer 
delinquency contains a same-source bias that substantially inflates similarity between peers. 
In almost all criminological studies, information about friends comes trom adolescents’ 
descriptions of the behavior of their friends rather than from those friends’ reports of their 
own behavior. Such measures inflate the correspondence between respondents and their 
peers because people tend to project their own attitudes and behavior onto their friends, a 
ohenomenon social psychologists refer to as assumed similarity or projection (Byrne and 
Blaylock 1963; Newcomb 1961).2 Though such findings have led several scholars to caution 
against the use of respondents’ reports about peers (Aseltine 1995; Bauman and Ennett 
1994; Jussim and Osgood 1989; Kandel 1996; Wilcox and Udry 1986), there has been little 
recognition of this problem in research on crime and deviance. Such findings show that there 
is some truth in Gottfredson and Hirschi's (1990:157) argument that respondents’ reports of 
their peers’ delinquency “may merely be another measure of self-reported delinquency.” 
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By inadequately controlling for selection processes and by using adolescents’ reports of 
their friends’ behaviors, previous studies have over-estimated the contribution of peer 
socialization to delinquency. Indeed, Kandel (1996) concluded that, in combination, these two 
methodological factors may lead to a five-fold over-estimation of normative influence on 
adolescent deviance. The study we present below builds upon Haynie’s (2001, 2002) recent 
work by addressing the peer selection issue through a longitudinal research design and the 
inclusion of an extensive set of control variables including a measure of prior delinquency. 
Also, we follow Haynie in employing a network-based measure that uses friends’ own reports 
of their delinquency. 


Peers as a Source of Opportunity for Delinquency 


In the first tradition we considered, interpersonal relationships are important because they 
integrate individuals into normative communities. In contrast, the second tradition sees 
interpersonal relationships as important for structuring everyday life and thereby shaping 
opportunities for different types of behavior. This opportunity perspective need not be seen 
as contradicting the socialization perspective, and the causal processes it specifies may well 
coexist with that form of social influence. 

The opportunity perspective traces to Hawley’s (1950) theory of social ecology, which 
analyzes social structures in terms of both systems of symbiotic relationships among actors 
and the spatial and temporal patterning of everyday activities necessary to meet basic needs. 
Cohen and Felson (1979) used Hawley‘s (1950) approach as the basis for their innovative 
routine activity approach to the analysis of crime. These theories highlight the way in which 
these processes determine opportunities for crime and thereby affect macro-level rates and 
patterns of offending and victimization. Osgood and colleagues’ (1996) extension of their 
work is most relevant to our purposes because it concerns individual offending and includes 
a prominent role for peers. | 

Osgood and colleagues’ (1996) explanation of deviance combines (1) the routine activity 
perspective’s emphasis on activities away from household and family as creating 
Opportunities for crime and deviance (Felson 2002), (2) situationally based motivational 
concepts found in some theories of delinquency (Briar and Piliavin 1965; Gold 1970), and (3) 
findings from studies relating deviant behavior to adolescents’ ordinary, everyday activities 
(e.g., Agnew and Peterson 1989; Riley 1987). Osgood and colleagues (1996) proposed that 
situations conducive to deviance are especially prevalent during unstructured socializing with 
peers in the absence of authority figures. They argued that the presence of peers makes 
deviant acts easier and more rewarding, the absence of authority figures reduces the 
potential for social control responses to deviance, and the lack of structure leaves time 
available for deviance. Therefore, individuals who spend more time in unstructured socializing 
activities will also more frequently engage in delinquency and other deviant behavior. Osgood 
et al. (1996) demonstrated that within-individual change in unstructured socializing activities 
(but not other activities) was strongly related to delinquency and several measures of 
substance use. 

From this opportunity perspective, peer relations are not connected to delinquency by the 
type of friends that one chooses. Instead, what matters is the amount of time spent with 
peers engaged in a common type of activity that is not inherently deviant. Following Gold 
(1970), Osgood and colleagues (1996) saw peers as important because delinquency is often 
a performance, and peers serve as the appreciative audience. This perspective is also 
consistent with Gold’s (1970) portrayal of delinquency as similar to a pick-up game of 
basketball in being casual, spontaneous and loosely organized. For example, Gold noted that 
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“more important than the particular company [that a youth keeps] was the presence of an 
opportunity for delinquency when everyone's mood was ripe for action.” (p.119) 

A potential challenge to this opportunity explanation is the possibility that the association 
between delinquency and unstructured socializing is a byproduct of the socialization process 
discussed above. Socialization could produce this relationship if youths who spend the most 
time this way also have delinquent friends. Thus, one of the purposes of the present study is 
to determine whether unstructured socializing is still related to delinquency after controlling 
for peer delinquency. 


Interactive Effects of Peer Dimensions 


These two theoretical traditions also differ in their implications for whether dimensions of 
peer relations will interact in relation to delinquency. Socialization theories have long been 
concerned with the way in which normative influence may depend on the individual's 
relationship with the group (Mead 1934; Newcomb 1950). Sutherland and Cressey (1955) 
specified that normative influence is conditioned by the frequency, duration, priority and 
intensity of associations with a group. Drawing on Sutherland and Cressey, Akers (1985) 
Saw increased time spent with peers as providing more exposure to models and a more 
extensive history of reinforcement by the group. Similarly, attachment to peers Is important 
and enhances the value of reinforcement from the group, thereby increasing the odds that 
the individual will imitate the group's behavior. Accordingly, Agnew (1991) found that the 
relationship of peer delinquency to respondents’ own delinquency was considerably 
stronger for respondents who were more attached to their peers and who spent more time 
with them. 

The relationship between peer delinquency and time spent with peers is also relevant to 
the opportunity perspective. If opportunity dynamics depend on the peers being delinquent, 
then the individual's delinquency would be an interactive function of the amount of time spent 
in unstructured socializing and peer delinquency, as with the socialization perspective. 
Though such an interaction is consistent with the opportunity perspective, It is not required. 
Osgood and colleagues (1996: 639) endorsed Matza and Sykes’ (1961) position that 
“subterranean values” supportive of delinquency are a part of the general culture. Thus, when 
away from the watchful eyes of authority figures, even peers who are not especially 
delinquent will often react positively to the excitement, conspicuous consumption and 
toughness inherent in most delinquent acts. This subtle distinction is critical to the 
importance of the opportunity perspective. If the contribution of time spent with peers is 
totally dependent on the delinquency of those peers, then the opportunity perspective merely 
provides an additional reason why frequency of interaction moderates the influence of peer 
delinquency. Opportunity would play a more primary role if spending more time In 
unstructured socializing were associated with higher levels of delinquency whether or not 
one’s associates were especially delinquent. 

Our research will improve upon previous studies of interactions among peer dimensions 
by overcoming weaknesses in the standard methodological approaches used in studies such 
as Agnew (1991). Like most other researchers, Agnew relied on respondents’ reports about 
their friends’ delinquency and did not control for peer selection processes. An additional 
problem is that spurious interactions systematically arise when ordinary least Squares 
regression (OLS) is applied to limited and skewed dependent variables (Osgood, Finken and 
McMorris 2002), and this must be overcome by applying alternative statistical models (e.g., 
tobit, poisson) appropriate to distributions of delinquency. 
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The Present Study 


Our research addresses the following hypotheses derived from the socialization and 
opportunity perspectives reviewed above. 


Socialization Theory 


Primary hypothesis: Adolescents whose friends are more delinquent 
will engage in more delinquency themselves, even after controlling 
for selection processes. 

Secondary hypothesis: The relationship of peer delinquency to 
adolescents’ own delinquency will be stronger when adolescents are 
more attached to those peers and when they spend more time with 
them in unstructured socializing. 

Secondary hypothesis: Peer delinquency will mediate much of the 
influence of other variables that are reliably associated with 
delinquency, such as age, attachment to parents and school grades. 


Opportunity Theory 


Primary hypothesis: Adolescents who spend more time in 
unstructured socializing with friends, away trom authority figures, will 
engage in more delinquency even when controlling for peer 
delinquency. 

Secondary hypothesis: Time spent in unstructured socializing may 
be more strongly related to delinquency if one’s friends are more 
delinquent. Even for respondents whose friends are not at all 
delinquent, however, unstructured socializing will produce higher 
rates of delinquency to at least some degree. 


Previous Evidence from the National Longitudinal Study of Adolescent 
Health 


The present study relies on data from the National Longitudinal Survey of Adolescent Health 
(henceforth, Add Health), which includes the information necessary for constructing network- 
based measures of peer delinquency. Though Haynie’s (2001) study of peer networks had 
different aims than the present research and did not specifically discuss the hypotheses 
being addressed here, results bearing on some of them were reported. Specifically, tables 
included estimates of the relationships of respondents’ delinquency with peer delinquency 
and unstructured socializing (referred to as friend involvement). These results provided 
evidence that peers are a source of both normative influence and opportunity for delinquency. 
Yet with a standardized coefficient of .13 for friends’ delinquency (Haynie 2001, p. 1039), 
normative influence did not appear to be the dominant causal process envisioned in much 
of the criminological literature. The standardized coefficient for unstructured socializing was 
.18, suggesting that opportunity processes play at least as large a role in delinquency. 

The present study addresses hypotheses about the mediating role of peer delinquency 
and about interactions among peer delinquency, attachment to peers and unstructured 
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socializing with peers. It also will explore the strength of normative influence and include the 
measure relevant to opportunity theory. We have refined measures of the key peer variables 
for peer delinquency and unstructured socializing, and improved the controls for selection of 
similar friends by extending the list of control variables and by adding a longitudinal analysis. 


Methods 


Sample 


The Add Health survey provides data for a nationally representative sample of adolescents in 
grades 7 through 12, who were attending 132 schools selected with unequal probability in the 
United States in 1995-1996. Incorporating systematic sampling methods and implicit 
Stratification into the study design results in a sample of schools representative of U.S. 
schools in terms of region of the country, urbanicity, school type, ethnic makeup of the 
schools and school size (Bearman, Jones and Udry 1997). Our research relies on the in-school 
and in-home surveys conducted in 1995 and on the second in-home survey conducted in 
1996. The sample for the in-school self-administered questionnaire included every student 
(who was present on the day of the interview) in each school, whereas the in-home survey 
was limited to a random sample of students whose names appeared on school rosters or 
who were found in the school on the day of the in-school interview. Most of our measures 
come from the in-home survey, which was more extensive and also included more sensitive 
questions than did the in-school survey. The response rates for the in-home survey were 78.9 
percent at Wave | and 88.2 percent at Wave II. Some of our analyses are limited to a portion 
of the Add Health data known as the “saturation sample,” which consists of the 16 schools at 
which all students (rather than a random sample) were selected for the in-home interviews. 
(See Haynie 2001, 2002 for greater detail.) 

To measure the social networks of the students at each school, the in-school survey asked 
Students to nominate up to five of their closest female friends and five of their closest male 
friends (for a maximum of 10 friends). By linking these nominations to the friends’ responses 
about their own involvement in deviant activities, researchers can construct network based 
measures of peer relationships and peer characteristics. (For example, see Haynie 2001, 2002.) 

There are two potential limitations of the network data used in this study. First, 
adolescents were limited to 10 friendship nominations, which places an artificial boundary on 
the friendship networks. However, the mean number of friends nominated is 5.7, indicating 
that most students do not use all of the choices available to them. Therefore, it is unlikely that 
the design seriously distorts the actual number of friendship choices made by each student. 
The second limitation is that adolescents’ friendships outside of school are not captured in 
the study, which suggests that the friendship networks may be incomplete. Fortunately, out- 
of-school friendship choices were relatively uncommon as adolescents on average nominate 
1.25 friends not located in the school. This pattern of nominating largely school friends is 
consistent with other research indicating that most adolescent friendships are between 
adolescents in the same school (Blythe, Hill and Thiel 1982; Coleman 1961), suggesting that 
schools form the primary natural boundaries for adolescent social networks. Thus, a school- 
based research design is a practical and efficient approach to studying adolescent friendship 
networks on a large scale. Even so, this approach will tend to under-represent the role of 
drop-outs and peers from other schools in friendship networks. 

The final sample consists of 8,838 respondents who provided information for all three 
ohases of data collection (in-school survey, time 1 in-home interview, and time 2 in-home 
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interview), for whom network information was available, and whose parent completed an 
initial in-home survey. For the supplementary analyses that involved the smaller saturation 
Sample we draw upon interviews with 2,274 respondents. 


Measures 


Dependent variable. Our measure of delinquency derives from responses to a series of 14 
delinquency items collected during both in-home interviews. To enhance anonymity, 
respondents listened to these pre-recorded questions on earphones and entered their 
responses directly into laptop computers (Bearman, Jones and Udry 1997). The 14 
delinquency items include: paint graffiti, damage property, shoplift, steal something worth 
less than $50, steal something worth $50 or more, burglarize, steal a car, sell drugs, engage 
in a serious physical fight, seriously injure another, use or threaten to use a weapon, 
participate in a group fight, pull a knife or gun on someone, and shoot or stab someone (alpha 
= .86).* The questions ask students to report how often during the past 12 months they have 
participated in these activities. Each delinquent act is coded from 0, If respondents did not 
participate during the past year, to 3, if respondents participated in the act several times. 

We computed delinquency scores with the item response theory (IRT) scaling methods 
described by Osgood, McMorris and Potenza (2002). IRT scaling is especially advantageous 
for the highly skewed items comprising most measures of deviance because it translates the 
discrete categories of the response scale to a shared dimension that is continuous and has an 
equal-interval metric. Our IRT scoring employed Samejima's (1969) graded response model, 
which makes full use of the ordinal information in every item. We scored both waves of data 
jointly so that the two sets of delinquency scores would be fully comparable. 


Peer delinquency. A central feature of our research is the use of network data to measure peer 
delinquency rather than relying on respondent's reports about their friends. Because each 
adolescent in the Add Health study had the opportunity to nominate friends during the in- 
school survey (time 1), and almost every adolescent in the respondent's school completed a 
questionnaire for the in-school survey, it becomes possible to measure most friends’ 
behaviors based on the friends’ actual responses to survey Items. 

To calculate peer delinquency, we first defined the respondent's peer network to include 
all those adolescents whom the respondent nominated as a friend, as well as any 
adolescents who nominated the respondent as a friend (i.e., the send-and-receive network).° 
Our analyses made use of two measures of peer delinquency. The first is based on a brief 
series of questions about involvement in minor deviant acts, which was Included in the in- 
school survey. Specifically, each friend was asked how often during the past year he or she 
had gotten drunk, smoked cigarettes, skipped school without an excuse, and been involved 
in serious physical fights (aloha = .69). Responses to each item ranged from 0, indicating 
never, to 5, indicating three to five days a week. For the saturation sample, where all students 
in the school (rather than a sample) completed the in-home interview, we are able to create a 
second peer delinquency measure based on friends’ responses to the same delinquency 
items used to measure the dependent variable (aloha = .79). 

To obtain a fair assessment of the strength of normative influence, it is important to score 
peer delinquency in a manner that best captures its relevance to respondents’ own 
delinquency. The method that proved most effective was to IRT score each friend's responses 
and to take the average of those IRT scores across the friends. IRT scoring has potential 
advantages for this purpose because it produces an empirically derived metric for the individual 
scores that will be approximately normally distriouted, makes use of all of the information in the 
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measure to distinguish the full range of offending, and minimizes the potential for extreme 
outliers. This approach yielded relationships with respondents’ delinquency that were 
considerably stronger than those obtained by averages of simple summative scores, the count 
of delinquent friends or the proportion of delinquent friends (Haynie 2002). 


Unstructured socializing. Our measure of unstructured socializing is based on three questions. 
For each friendship nomination, respondents indicated whether they met the friend after 
school to “hang out” and whether they spent time with the friend over the past weekend. For 
each question (asked for each nominated friend) responses are coded either 0, indicating no 
or 1, indicating yes. In addition to these two questions, respondents were asked in general 
“during the past week, how many times did you just hang out with friends?” and responses 
to this question ranged from 0, indicating “not at all” to 3, indicating “5 or more times.” This 
measure is designed to focus more specifically on time spent socializing in a relatively 
unstructured way. Even so, the included items are not strictly limited to time away from 
authority figures, as stated in Osgood et al.’s (1996) opportunity theory. To the degree that our 
measure did not fully isolate the type of time use specified by the theory, our results are likely 
to be a somewhat conservative estimate of the relevant effects. 

For the network questions asked of each friend, we created an index of unsupervised 
association with friends by first summing the responses to the network items for each friend, 
summing those sums across the friends, and dividing by the square root of the number of 
friends.* The second step involved standardizing that composite, as well as the single non- 
network item, and summing those two values (alpha = .75). Of interest, the correlation 
between peer delinquency and peer unstructured socializing is modest (r = .16), showing that 
these two key concepts are empirically quite distinct. 


Control variables. We include a large set of control variables to account for possible selection 
effects. Among these are a variety of demographic variables that have often been associated 
with delinquency in prior research: gender (1 = female, 0 = male), race (measured with two 
dummy variables: one coded as one for African American respondents and the other coded 
as one for races other than African American and non-Hispanic white; thus, non-Hispanic 
white is the reference group), family structure (1 = lives with two married parents, 0 = other 
family structures), age (measured in years) and age squared (to allow for a curvilinear 
relationship),’ and two measures of soci/a/ class based on responses from parents elicited 
during the in-home interview. These are a measure of parent's educational level indexing the 
highest level of schooling achieved (of the more educated parent) which ranges from 0 = no 
formal education to 9 = professional training beyond a four-year college or university, and 
receipt of public assistance (1 = received public assistance during the past year, 0 = did not). 


Social control variables. Measures of social control served as additional control variables. Though 
previous research does not support Hirschi's (1969) prediction of a social control effect of 
attachment to peers, a measure of this variable is necessary for testing the socialization 
perspective’s hypothesized interaction effects. We measured peer attachment through 
responses to the question, “How much do you believe that your friends care about you?” 
Responses range from 0, not much at all, to 5, they care very much about me. It would be 
more consistent with previous measures of attachment if the question inquired about the 
respondents’ sentiments toward their friends (e.g., Hirschi 1969). Unfortunately, no such item 
was available, so we must rely on the general tendencies for respondents to assume that 
their friends feel similar to themselves. 

Unlike peers, there is consistent evidence that social controls in other domains reduce 
delinquency. We include two measures of parental controls. Attachment to parents is measured 
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as an index combining responses to the following questions: “how close to you feel to your 
[mother/father]" and “how much do you think your [mother/father] cares about you?” (aloha = 
.69). The second is a measure of parenta/ supervision (aloha = .60) based on adolescents’ 
responses to six questions about their mother’s and father's physical presence in the home at 
various times of day: when the adolescent leaves for school, returns from school, and goes to 
bed. Responses ranged from 1, never, to 5, always. Though this measure does not exhaust 
relevant aspects of supervision, it does tap the critical component of parental availability. 

In addition to control by parents, we include social controls in relation to school. The first 
of these is the adolescent's self-reported grade point average (based on grades earned during 
the past year in math, science, English and history), which would reflect commitment to 
conventional lines of success. The second is the respondent's attachment to school 
(measured as an index combining responses to the following questions: “do you feel close to 
people at your school,” “do you feel like you are part of your school,” and “are you happy to 
be at your school”) (aloha = .78). The last social control variable we include is a measure of 
the importance of religion to the respondent. This is based on one item that asks respondents 
to indicate: “how important is religion to you: very important, fairly important, fairly 
unimportant, or not important at all?” Table 1 presents the descriptive information on all 
variables included in the analyses. 


Table 1: Descriptive Statistics 


Complete Sample Saturation Sample 
Mean _ Std. Mean Std. 
Deviation Deviation 


Variables (Proportion) Range (Proportion) Range 


Delinquency (W2) -.17 93  — -.91-3.50 -.14 95 -.91-3.50 
Delinquency (W1) .05 99  -.91-3.50 12° 1.03 -.91-3.50 
Peer Delinquency (minor) .00 1.00 -1.63-4.02 00 1.00 = -1.13-4.34 
Peer Delinquency (serious) N.A NA. NAA. 00 1.00 -1,57-4.11 
Unstructured Socializing .00 1.00  -2.25-2.55 00 1.00 -2.47-2.75 
Female 03 0 = 0-100 42" Ad 0-1.00 
Black 22 41 ~—-0-1.00 14® 35 0-1.00 
Other Race 25 43 0-+1.00 34* AB 0-1.00 
Age 15.24 1.55 12.00-20.00 15.72* 1.49  12.00~20.00 
Age Squared 1.00 1.14 10.56-22.66 1.00 1.30 10.56-22.66 
Public Assistance 07 26 0-1.00 05" 22 0-1.00 
Receipt 

Parents’ Education Level 6.16 2.05 0-9.00 5.94" 2.06 0-9.00 
Two-Parent Family 13 44 = 0-+-1.00 15° 43 0-1.00 
Friend Attachment .00 1.00 -4.17-.96 00 =: 1.00 -4,05-.98 
Parental Attachment 4.64 55 0-5.00 4.59" 58 0-5.00 
Parental Supervision 11.37 2.09 3.00-15.00 11.28 2.08 3.00-15.00 
Importance of Religion 3.08 1.04 1.00-4.00  3.15* 1.00 1.00-4.00 
school Attachment 3.81 84 = 1,00-5.00 3.80 83 1.00-5.00 
Grade Point Average 2.82 15  1.00-4.00 2.74" .78 1.00-4.00 
Number of Friends 5.27 3.13 0-10.00 4.19* 3.38 0-10.00 

N 8,838 


2,214 


* Indicates.a significant difference across samples (p < .05). 
Note: Age was mean centered before forming the squared term. 
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Analytical Strategy 


Selection Effects 


Fully controlling for selection effects would require randomly assigning respondents to 
settings with different groups of potential friends, and short of that it would be desirable to 
have assessed friends’ delinquency before the beginning of the friendship.? Though we did 
not have access to such data, we believe that our statistical controls for selection are at least 
as strong as those in any previous research on peer effects for delinquency. To control for 
selection effects we must take into account the factors that lead adolescents to choose a 
particular group of friends and that are also associated with their own delinquency. We take 
two approaches to this problem. The first is to control for the 13 factors listed above, which 
previous research has shown to be associated with delinquency, a far more extensive list than 
included in most studies of peers and delinquency. 

The limitation of this first approach is that there may well be unmeasured variables that 
affect both peer selection and delinquency. Recent longitudinal analyses by Ackerman (2003) 
Suggest that this problem is not too dramatic in the Add Health data; a more limited set of 
controls was sufficient to account for almost all of the tendency to select friends with similar 
levels of delinquency. Another approach to eliminating all possible selection factors would be, 
in effect, to control for the dependent variable. We can accomplish a version of this by 
treating delinquency at Wave 2 as the outcome measure while using the Wave 1 measures of 
peer relations as explanatory variables and the Wave 1 measure of delinquency as a control 
variable. Any variance in friends’ delinquency that is attributable to selection factors relevant 
to delinquency is necessarily shared with the contemporaneous measure of delinquency, and 
this approach eliminates that variance from the estimate of normative influence. Longitudinal 
data have been used in this fashion before (e.g., Matsueda and Anderson 1998), but only in 
studies that relied on respondents’ reports of friends’ delinquency. 

The shortcoming of this second approach is that it is likely too strong a control for 
selection factors, thereby underestimating the contribution of peer relations to delinquency. 
This approach narrows the focus of the analysis to delayed effects of peer relations on 
delinquency measured one year later. It will capture neither concurrent influence, which ts: 
removed by controlling for earlier delinquency, nor influence over a longer delay. A delayed 
effect is plausible for friends’ delinquency because socialization should be a cumulative rather 
than instantaneous process. Even so, we have no basis for predicting a specific causal lag of 
one year. This approach seems especially likely to underestimate effects of unstructured 
socializing, which should have concurrent rather than delayed effects because opportunities 
for delinquency should arise while spending time with friends. 

We therefore view the two sets of estimates as upper and lower bounds on the effects 
of peer relations on delinquency. The first set, providing the upper bound, come from a cross- 
sectional analysis of Wave 1 delinquency, using Wave 1 measures of all explanatory and 
control variables. The second set, providing the lower bound, come from a longitudinal 
analysis of Wave 2 delinquency, again using Wave 1 measures of all explanatory and control 
variables, and also controlling for Wave 1 delinquency. 


Statistical model. When testing for statistical interactions, it is especially important to select a 
statistical model that is well-suited to the distribution of the outcome measure (Osgood and 
Rowe 1994). The IRT measurement approach we used to scale delinquency produces a 
measure that approximates the normal distribution except for a substantial floor effect due to 
the many respondents who report committing none of the delinquent acts (43 percent in 
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wave 1 and 54 percent in wave 2). Following Osgood et al. (2002a), we analyze our data using 
the tobit regression model, which is designed for such a truncated normal distribution (Long 
1997). They demonstrated that the tobit model is well-suited to delinquency data, provided 
that the measure has been transformed to approximate normality. Preliminary analyses 
indicated that the tobit model was an equally good match to our IRT measure of delinquency. 
Coefficients from tobit have the same interpretation as those from OLS regression, except 
that they refer to the untruncated dimension presumed to underlie the observed measure. 


Results 


Overall Effects of Peer Relations 


Peers as a source of normative influence. The results in Table 2 address our primary hypotheses about 
how peer relations would be associated with delinquency. We assess socialization, or the 
normative influence of peers, by the effect of the delinquency of the respondents’ friends. This 
effect is statistically significant both after controlling for many other potential causes of 
delinquency (the cross-sectional model) and also after controlling for a contemporaneous 
measure of delinquency (the longitudinal model). Therefore, we are confident that peer 
socialization has a meaningful causal influence on delinquency, contrary to claims that this 
association is entirely attributable to respondents choosing friends who are similar to themselves. 

Yet our findings also show that most studies have substantially overestimated normative 
influence by relying on respondent's reports about their friends and by failing to control for 
selection processes. Such studies typically conclude that peer delinquency is an exceptionally 
powertul predictor of delinquency, dominating all other social influences on delinquency with 
a standardized effect of about .5 (e.g., Akers et al. 1979; Elliot et al. 1985; Matsueda 1982). 
In contrast, our estimate for the standardized effect” of friends’ delinquency is an upper 
bound of .14 and a lower bound of .05. Thus, normative influence is no more important to 
delinquency than are many other well established predictors found in Table 2. 


Peers as a source of opportunity. Our second theoretical perspective focuses on interpersonal 
relations as a potential source of opportunities for deviance, which we measure in terms of 
time spent in unstructured socializing. Our central question about this perspective is whether 
the association of delinquency with unstructured socializing is a Sourious byproduct of the 
influence of delinquent friends. Table 2 reveals that this is not the case. Unstructured socializing 
is significantly associated with delinquency in both the longitudinal and cross-sectional 
analyses, with standardized coefficients of .13 (upper bound) and .04 (lower bound). The 
magnitude of the effect of unstructured socializing is comparable to that of normative influence 
and also to the effects of relations with parents and school, all of which are long established as 
central to theories of delinquency and adolescent deviance. 


Interactive Effects of Peer Relations 


Table 3 presents our findings concerning the interactive effects of the peer dimensions on 
delinquency.'' We find no evidence that the impact of friends’ delinquency is greater either 
when respondents feel closer to their friends or when they spend more time in unstructured 
socializing with their friends. Indeed, none of the interaction effects approach statistical 
significance, and three of our four estimates of the interaction are in the opposite direction. 
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Table 3: Interaction Models for Complete Sample 


The Interaction of Unstructured Socializing and Peer Delinquency 
Cross-Sectional Results Longitudinal Results 


Main components 


of Interaction b SE. t b S.E. t 
Peer Delinquency (minor) 16 01 12.77 06 01 5.31 
Unstructured Socializing 14 01 11.81 05 01 4.18 
Unstructured Socializing -.00 01 -.15 -.01 01 = -1.30 
* Peer Minor Delinquency 

Prior Delinquency rete meee nee 56 01 45.01 
S 95 .88 

Log Likelihood -9433.5 -7681.8 

Likelihood Ratio x? for 1842.7 3255.4 

Model 

R’ 2 At 


The Interaction of Peer Attachment and Peer Delinquency 


Cross-Sectional Results Longitudinal Results 
Main components 


of Interaction b S.E. t b S.E. t 
Peer Delinquency (minor) 16 01 12.79 .06 01 5.08 
Attachment to Friends -.01 01 = -1.37 03 01 2.93 
Attachment to Friends .00 01 86 -.01 01 = -1.09 
* Peer Minor Delinquency 

Prior Delinquency = weeeme meee een 56 01 45.02 
S .96 88 

Log Likelihood -9433.8 -7682.0 

Likelihood Ratio x? for 1842.9 3254.9 

Model 

R? 23 A 


Note: All models include control variables listed in Table 2. S is the standard deviation of 
residuals. 


For socialization theories, the importance of this result is that the degree of normative 
influence is relatively independent of these other dimensions of peer relationships. Given our 
large sample size, we would be able to detect even a moderate interaction effect. If 
adolescents regard one another as friends, they tend to Influence one another whether or not 
they feel strongly attached to one another or spend an exceptional amount of time together. 
The interaction results provide critical support for a routine activity perspective on peers and 
delinquency. Spending lots of time “hanging out" with friends is conducive to delinquency, 
even if those friends are not especially delinquent themselves. This finding answers a 
fundamental challenge to the socialization explanation by showing that the relationship of 
activities to delinquency is not a secondary byproduct of normative influence by peers. Thus, 
these findings are consistent with interpreting this relationship as reflecting the contribution 
of situational opportunities. 
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Normative Influence as a Mediator of Effects of Other Variables 


The final substantive issue we investigate is the degree to which normative influence Is an 
essential causal process that accounts for the relationship to delinquency of other 
important variables. To address this, we turn to the variables that have served as statistical 
controls in the previous analyses, which include prominent correlates of delinquency such 
as gender, age and school performance. We compared the coefficients for those variables 
from two models, the first without peer delinquency (a reduced form model) and the 
second including peer delinquency. To the degree that normative influence mediates the 
contributions of those variables, their coefficients will be closer to zero in the second 
model. 

The comparison between these models indicates that the mediating role for peer 
delinquency is limited in both cross-sectional and longitudinal analyses. The greatest 
proportionate reduction in coefficients was for public assistance, importance of religion 
and grade point average; peer delinquency accounts for 10 to 20 percent of the 
relationships of these variables to respondents’ delinquency. The relationships of age and 
race to delinquency actually became stronger after adjusting for peer delinquency. In sum, 
our findings are in contrast to studies indicating that peer delinquency fully mediates the 
effects of age (Warr 1993a) and attachment to parents (Warr 1993b) on delinquency. Our 
mediation findings are not surprising, however, in the context of the rest of our results. 
Our improved controls for selection and independent assessment of peer delinquency 
produced a much lower estimate of normative influence than was found in those studies, 
which in turn means that peer delinquency has little potential to mediate the effects of 
other factors. 


Supplementary Analyses 


The analyses in Tables 2 and 3 rely on a measure of friends’ delinquency that is limited to 
offenses that are less serious than most offenses included in the measure of respondents’ 
delinquency. It is possible that this difference would lead to underestimating the extent 
of normative influence. As discussed above, a measure of friends’ delinquency that 
matches the measure of respondents’ delinquency was available for respondents who 
attended schools at which all students were selected for the in-home interview. Additional 
analyses using this measure of friends’ more serious delinquency produced essentially 
identical estimates of the strength of socialization by peers (lower- and upper-bound 
standardized estimates of .134 and .057) and yielded no evidence that normative influence 
depends on attachment to friends or unstructured socializing. 


An alternative statistical model. One limitation of our primary analyses is that they do not take 
into account the stratified and clustered sampling design of the Add Health study, which 
‘may lead to underestimating standard errors. To ensure that this issue did not bias our 
results, we repeated our analyses using the Stata program's (1997) negative binomial 
regression model, which can incorporate adjustments for this sampling design. We also 
scored delinquency as the sum of dichotomously coded items (Hindelang, Hirschi and 
Weiss 1979) to obtain the integer values necessary for this analysis (Gardner, Mulvey and 
shaw 1995). Results from this analysis are in close agreement with those of the tobit 
analyses, giving strong support to all of the same conclusions. 
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Discussion 


This study has examined the contribution of peer relations to juvenile delinquency from two 
perspectives about the role of interpersonal relations in linking individual lives to the social 
structure. The socialization perspective views peers as a source of normative influence, 
whereas the opportunity perspective focuses on time spent with peers as a potential source 
of opportunities that promote delinquency. As we noted earlier, the two perspectives are 
compatible with one another, and our results provide support for both. 

For the opportunity or routine activity perspective, we addressed the critical question of 
whether the connection of delinquency to time spent with peers is better explained by 
opportunity processes or by normative influence. Osgood and colleagues’ (1996) routine 
activity explanation claims that adolescents who spend more time in unstructured socializing 
with peers, away from authority figures, have higher rates of delinquency because they more 
often encounter situations conducive to deviance. This explanation would not hold, however, 
if the relationship between time use and delinquency could be accounted for by the 
delinquency of the respondents’ friends. 

Our results support the validity of the opportunity explanation. The relationship between 
unstructured socializing and delinquency remained after controlling for friends’ delinquency. 
Furthermore, tests for interaction effects revealed that the association between time use and 
delinquency was at least as strong for respondents with more conventional friends as for those 
with delinquent friends. This pattern supports Osgood and colleagues’ (1996) supposition that 
support for “subterranean values” (Matza and Sykes 1961) is sufficiently widespread that even 
relatively non-delinquent youth can spur one another on to deviant behavior. 

Considering the central place of socialization explanations in the study of deviance, it is 
disappointing that research on this question has been plagued by long-known methodological 
shortcomings. Our efforts to overcome those weaknesses produced a picture of normative 
influence as a modest Influence on delinquency, much weaker than is claimed by researchers 
who portray this socialization as its dominant proximal cause. This finding is striking because 
Our approach matches most prominent studies in features such as using broad measures of 
respondent and peer delinquency (e.g., Akers et al. 1979; Elliot et al. 1985; Matsueda 1982) 
and because we developed a scoring method that maximized the relationship between our 
measures of peer delinquency and respondent delinquency. 

Overestimating the effects of peer delinquency in past research has also resulted in 
underestimating the influence of other factors. For example, in contrast to Warr's (1993a, 
1993b) results, we find that controlling for peer delinquency produces no reduction in the 
effects of age and attachment to parents. Furthermore, it Is likely that these same 
methodological weaknesses have distorted the findings of many studies that pit normative 
influence against other causal processes. 

We add our voices to the group of scholars who have concluded that It Is inappropriate to 
investigate normative influence by using respondents’ reports as indicators of the attitudes, 
values or behaviors of others. More suitable sources include the peers themselves (as in our 
study), parents, teachers, fellow students (Cairns and Cairns 1994), and direct observations 
(Dishion et al. 1996). The expense of coordinating data collection across multiple sources 
means that strong studies of large representative samples will continue to be rare. Therefore, 
progress in research on normative influence will require that researchers be creative in 
designing studies and that editors and reviewers appreciate that the validity of research on 
normative influence appears to be more dependent on research designs than sampling. 

We also failed to find support for the socialization perspective’s prediction that normative 
influence would be stronger for respondents who were more closely attached to their friends 
or who spent more time with their friends. It is important to remember that, because we 
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consider only influence from ‘ends, our analysis is restricted to a limited range of attachment 
to peers. Findings regarding attachment might be quite different if we also assessed influence 
from peers who were not friends. Gold and Osgood’s (1992) study of influence among 
incarcerated adolescents indicates that this may be the case. Those peer groups were in near- 
constant interaction, but members had virtually no choice about their associates. In that setting 
there was greater influence when respondents felt more closely attached to peers. 

In sum, our findings paint a complex picture of delinquency as arising from many sources 
and by several processes. Two sociological perspectives have guided our work, and we have 
found that they both provide valuable insights about how relations with peers are linked to 
individual delinquency: Adolescents engage in more delinquency if they have delinquent 
friends or if they spend a great deal of time in unstructured socializing with friends. Yet these 
influences from the peer domain are no more or less important than social control processes 
in the realms of family and school. Finally, despite controlling for a large set of predictors 
associated with many of the prominent theories of crime and delinquency, the standard 
demographic variables of sex, age and race/ethnicity remain strongly related to delinquency, 
meaning that those theories do not appear to account for these fundamental relationships. 


Notes 


1. Social control theory (Hirschi 1969) offers a third theoretical perspective on the connection 
of interpersonal relations to delinquency. We do not include social control in this paper, 
however, because many previous studies have failed to find support for its predictions 
concerning peers and delinquency (e.g., Elliott and Voss 1974; Erickson and Empey 1965; 
Hindelang 1973), and our findings are consistent with those studies. 


2. There are several notable exceptions. Short (1968) and Elliott and Voss (1974) relied on 
official reports to measure friends’ behaviors, Reiss and Rhodes (1964) obtained friends’ 
reports of their own behavior, and Cairns and Cairns (1994) studied teacher ratings and 
sociometric nominations. 


3. This tendency Is evident in the numerous studies of deviance that compare respondents’ 
reports about peers with the peers’ own responses (for delinquency: Elliott and Voss 
1974; Gold and Osgood 1992; Huizinga et al. 1992 [cited by Kandel 1996]; for substance 
use: Bauman and Fisher 1986; Kandel 1974; and for sexual behavior: Wilcox and Udry 
1986). | 


4. Agood case could be made that what adolescents think their friends do is more influential 
than what the friends actually do (e.g., Mead 1934). Yet this is not sufficient justification for 
the lack of an independent measure of friends’ delinquency. Jussim and Osgood (1989) 
show that the respondents’ report about peers and an independent measure about them 
are necessary to separate such subjective influence from assumed similarity. 


5. Additionally, we can expect that those friends who could not be nominated due to this 
restriction will be less important (or less close) to the respondent than those who were 
nominated (Moody 1999). 


6. Additionally, we separated the overall delinquency index into violence and property 
indices. Analyses using these two dependent variables produced no meaningful 
differences, so they will not be reported below. | 
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7. All analyses were also examined using a measure of the peer network incorporating only 
those nominations made by the respondent: Preliminary analyses indicated findings 
similar to those presented below using the more inclusive measure of the friendship 
network. 


8. Dividing by the square root of the number of friends is a compromise between the sum 
across friends and the average across friends. The former is unduly correlated with the 
number of friends (r = .60), while the latter makes the unreasonable assumption that 
respondents with many friends spend no more time socializing than those with few 
friends. Because of the role that number of friends plays in this measure, we also control 
for number of friends in our analyses. 


9. To reduce collinearity, we subtracted the mean of age before forming the squared term. 


10. We elected not to use parents’ report of income to measure social class due to the large 
amount of missing data on this indicator. 


11. Of course, the ideal data design would incorporate longitudinal measures of friendship 
networks that allow for analyses of changes in network composition over time. 


12. As recommended by Long (1997), we standardized our tobit coefficients based on the 
standard deviation of the latent dependent variable. We estimated that standard deviation 
from the residual variance of a null tobit model with no explanatory variables. 


13. Each of the peer measures was mean-centered before being multiplied together to create 
the interaction terms introduced into the analyses. This reduces multicollinearity and 
allows the “main effect” terms to retain their meaning as the overall or average effect of 
the variable. 
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